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U THE CLUTCH OF THE HARPY POWERS. 

BT E. M. JOHNSTON. 



It is a striking fact that, whereas endless months have been 
fruitlessly consiimed in attempts to negotiate an Arbitration 
Treaty with our loudly proclaimed friend Great Britain, a few 
short weeks have suf&eed us to take unto our bosom all the 
Harpy Powers of Europe, by a Convention that necessitates the 
sacrifice, on the altar of international brotherhood, of the long 
cherished traditions of our foreign policy. That Convention 
must be unhesitatingly denounced as a piece of egregious folly; 
and it cannot be supposed for one moment that the Senate of the 
Lnited States, whose ratification is fortunately necessary to make 
good the signatures of our Commissioners, will endorse their 
action. 

The Peace Conference found, very soon after its assemblage 
at the Hague, that there were no subjects of very great public in- 
terest it could attempt with the one exception of Arbitration. 
The Disarmament proposal was obviously childish; and the Rules 
of War, the Geneva Convention and other allied matters could 
not be treated in any more striking way than by improvement of 
detail. So, on Arbitration the attention of the delegates became 
fixed. Evidently, all the very eminent and liberal men thus 
thrust on the attention of an ever expectant and, in parts, sadly 
oppressed world, were bound to accomplish something on those 
lines, or the hysteriaof the Alillennium-seekers would have forever 
attached to their hitherto respectable names the obloquy of un- 
forgivable barbarism. 

The proposals for arbitration, then, began to pour in. Eussia, 
Italy, the United States, all handed in schemes more or less 
elaborate and complicated; ours, perhaps, the least so of the 
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three, owing to the brilliant legal aptitude of Mr. Holls. "Within 
a week, from believing universal international arbitration un- 
debatable, the Conference found itself with a plethora of solu- 
tions. By this time, the delegates had fairly lost their heads and 
\rere beautifully stampeded. Mr. W. T. Stead was distractedly 
banging the big drum of Universal Peace, and all the liberal 
ladies of the world, assembled in their thousands at the Hague, 
were calling the delegates dears. 

But the three schemes put in disclosed very considerable di- 
vergences of opinion, a fact which need really not astonish us; 
and confusion might have led to failure, had not Sir Julian 
Pauncefote opportunely joined in the fray and turned disraption 
into accord. His formula (they must have taught him that at 
Downing Street when he was a boy), was to boil down the three 
schemes and add an equal part of his own (and some terribly 
poisonous ingredients he put in, too, as I shall attempt to show). 
Finally, by means of frank, engaging, genial diplomacy, and zeal, 
and pertinacity, he persuaded all the delegates to swallow the 
Eusso-Pauneefote panacea and universal cure. And this in not 
more than six weeks! 

Now, our Government went into this business: 

Firstly, out of courtesy to the Eussian Government; 

Secondly, being desirous of improving certain features of 
belligerency, and, perhaps, hoping to advance a step in the matter 
of neutral goods at sea; 

Thirdly, attaching no importance to the disarmament pro- 
posal and but little to the arbitration question. 

But the Hague stampede gave so little time for reflection, and 
Sir Julian Pauncefote stirred in his insidious ingredients with 
such rapidity, that it was only about a week before the close of the 
Conference that it seems to have occurred to someone at Washing- 
ton, that a Treaty purporting to be concerned with arbitration 
only may contain clauses, subsidiary in appearance, which are, 
from certain points of view, of far more importance than the 
ostensibly principal clauses. The Treaty might purport to be 
concerned with nothing but arbitration, but it might, through 
its subsidiary clauses, be the loophole Europe has so long sought, 
for dealing a death blow to the Monroe Doctrine. So, Mr. White, 
acting on cabled instructions, got up and made a pleasant little 
explanatory speech, stating that, whatever might be signed, we 
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did not intend to depart from our traditional policy, both as to 
American and as to European affairs. 

Now, if that speech of Mr. White's is merely prefatory to the 
summary rejection of the Treaty by the Senate on the recommen- 
dation of the Administration, we may be thankful and spare 
criticism. But if it means that we think the Convention en- 
dangers the Monroe Doctrine, then that speech appears to me to 
lie totally inadequate, not to use a stronger expression. If our 
historical policy is questioned, — and Europe never has recognized 
the Monroe Doctrine, — we must act like a business man entering 
into a contract. Either what we stipulate must be recognized as 
a clause of our contract and form an integral part of it, or we 
decline to sign. This rule should be applied to all eases; it can, 
however, be least omitted when the antecedents of the majority 
of the parties we are contracting with are such as they are in this 
case. 

But an examination of the provisions of this Convention will 
show that it is utterly incompatible, in spirit as well as in letter, 
with the maintenance of the Monroe Doctrine. Let us see what 
is the effect of these provisions, so far as they concern our argu- 
ment: 

(1.) Eecourse to arbitration is optional. Every provision re- 
ferring to a stage anterior to the arbitration stage is not optional, 
but fixed. 

(2.) A permanent Bureau is constituted at the Hague, dealing 
M-ith archives, correspondence, etc. 

(3.) A permanent Council is formed. The United States 
will (not can or may) be represented on this Council by the 
American Minister to Holland, who will act ex officio. 

(4.) Should any signatory Powers be involved in dispute, they 
agree to call in the mediation of other Powers. 

(5.) Neutral signatories bind themselves to intervene for the 
purpose of conciliation. 

(6.) By the important Clause 9, it is agreed to be desirable 
that, in cases of dispute where diplomatic means have failed, an 
International Commission of Inquiry shall be constituted to clear 
up the facts. 

There can be but one measure of excellence in estimating the 
value of a Treaty, and that is the amount of tangible benefit it 
confers. 
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What can its negotiators claim as the utmost value of the 
Arbitration Convention to the United States? 

That it gives us the option, at any time when we may happen 
to be involved in an international dispute, and when our antago- 
nist agrees to that course, to refer the dispute for decision to an 
already constituted Tribunal. 

The next question is, What is the price we are asked to pay 
for this advantage? 

Nothing less than the abandonment of our traditional foreign 
policy! For, by the Convention, we enter the brotherhood of the 
European Powers, and Join in solidarity (to use a much abused 
word) with such enlightened political entities as Turkey, Spain, 
Austria, Greece, Persia! 

W^e thus provide the long desired means for European inter- 
vention in American affairs. 

That this may not appear empty argumentation, let us apply 
the provisions of the Arbitration Convention to our two most 
recent cases of European complications, — ^the Venezuelan and the 
Spanish troubles, — and see how things work out. 

Venezuela, a small State, may be expected to join the Con- 
vention, which, as M. de Martens pointed out, tends to rectify 
the inequality between small States and great ones. Therefore, 
on a dispute arising between England and Venezuela, we, having 
signed the Arbitration Convention, are bound to offer our media- 
tion; but — ^Eussia, France, Turkey and the others are all equally 
bound with ourselves, and we have by Treaty agreed (I omit Mr. 
White's doubtless eloquent speech) that that right of interven- 
tion shall be an equal, an international one. And how about the 
Monroe Doctrine? 

But this is not all. There is the International Commission of 
Inquiry. According to a clause of the Convention, about which 
there is no option as far as we as neutrals are concerned, an In- 
ternational Commission may be appointed, and it is only reason- 
able to suppose that the composition of this Commission would 
be principally European! 

Take the Spanish case. The Kaiser of Germany, the Kaiser 
of Austria, the French Government, were trying their utmost to 
find some means of intervening to support the Spanish cause. 
Finding no means, brute force would have suf&ced had there been 
no opposition; but, thanks to Great Britain, we were spared that 
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affront. Here, by the Treaty of the Hague, the means of inter- 
vention, the thin end of the wedge, are provided. With that 
Treaty in force at the time, it would have been the philanthropic 
duty of the Harpy Powers to intervene, to propose Commissions, 
etc., etc., and we would have been pledged, by that much lauded 
Treaty, to approve those steps. The matter might still be pend- 
ing; we might have run the risk of a dangerous European war; 
trade might be still unsettled, and Cuba still groaning under 
Spanish misrule! 

I am no great admirer of Lord Salisbury's political opportun- 
ism; but I do very much sympathize with his dislike for what he 
has well defined as an optimistic policy. Now, if we are to be- 
lieve the ladies and Mr. W. T. Stead, we must accept this Con- 
vention from the point of view of an optimistic policy. We are 
told, in very loud tones, I must not say shrieks, that we must not 
be such savages, such slaughterers of the innocents, as to believe 
that the Kaisers, that humane, liberal, educated Eussia, that the 
milk-and-water-imbibing Sultan, would ever turn such a Mil- 
lennium-heralding Treaty to an ignoble use! What buncombe is 
this? Why should we be treated as though we were bereft of our 
senses? Does not the record of despotism, of wrong and of 
blood stare us in the face? It will be time to say such things to 
us, when the Czar gives his subjects some of the rights of free- 
dom, when the tide of the Hellespont carries a few less dead 
bodies, when the Italian prisons disgorge the multitude of liberal 
editors and professional men with whom they are now choked. 

Let us, barbarians though we may be called, appeal to hu- 
manity ourselves. In the name of humanity, let us keep that 
pov.'er for good which we have. Let us hold ourselves free, that, 
when another case for chastisement like that of Spain arises, a 
case clear out of the bounds of arbitration and to be resolved only 
by might applied for the purposes of Providence, we may not be 
hampered and assailed by the Harpies of the Continent. 

Is it for the good of humanity that we should sign this Con- 
vention? N"o. 

When James Monroe propounded his famous Doctrine, we 
cannot doubt that he was actuated, not only by considerations of 
safety for the American State, but by the thought that eventu- 
ally, under the protection of our institutions and our enlighten- 
ment, a new and better civilization would find its home on the 
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American Continent. If we would be optimistic, we must put 
our faith in the liberalism of Europe; but the sad fact is, that 
liberalism has made practically no progress in Europe since 1848, 
and but little since the days of Monroe. 

Were our Treaty with England alone, or were it merely for 
arbitration and free from all clauses making us the brothers and 
equals of the Sultan, or of Nicaragua, or San Domingo, all well 
and good. But there is such a thing as a useful concentration 
of authority, and a healthy use of the same for the help of man- 
kind; and that has been an underlying principle of our policy 
since the earliest days of the growth of our power. There is, also, 
such a thing as levelling down; and we need not be accused of 
anything approaching spread-eagleism, if we think that the 
United States have not very much to gain by becoming equals 
and brothers of the larger proportion of the States that will be 
signatories to this Convention. 

No. England excepted, we do not care for the association, 
and we can, certainly, do more good by keeping out of it; nor need 
the humanitarians fear that it is with hatred and murder in our 
hearts that we hold aloof. The Harpy Powers are far more 
likely to let the first blood than we are, probably among them- 
selves. 

We do not think unkindly of Mr. White and his colleagues in 
this unfortunate business, but we are thankful we were not placed 
in their position. The burst of enthusiasm provoked by the 
Arbitration Convention was natural among the ground down 
peoples of Continental Europe. Young Turks, old Armenians, 
emancipated and enthusiastic women, ancient revolutionists of 
the forties, buzzed about the Hague like bees. All the aspira- 
tions of freedom were focussed there, and what is more contagi- 
ous, what is more admirable, especially to a free people, than the 
sentiment engendered by pure and unselfish political aspirations? 
That our delegates were carried away by the wave of feeling was 
not unnatural. Let but the Senate decline to ratify the Con- 
vention, and we shall forget all else but the humane and elevated 
sentiments that inspired their action. 

E. M. Johnston. 



